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SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF MOTHERS 
* AND CHILDREN * 











If a Child Has Heart Disease or Rheumatic Fever 


I3\ Brerry Ht SE, NM. I).. Special Consultant an Ve dic al N¢ reice S Jor Crippled Childre Rh. 
ty. S, Childire nes Bure au 


N COMMON with most other medical condi 

tions, rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease present problems that can be met only 
if many skills and resources in addition to the 
strictly medical techniques are utilized. If a 
child has rheumatic fever it is obvious that con- 
siderable adjustment of his whole pattern of 
living, and that of his family as well, may be 
necessary if he is to accept and benefit fully 
from the prescribed medical treatment, which 
usually includes a long period of rest in bed. 
Frequently a great deal of help must be given 
him to attain the desired end. It is perhaps not 
so obvious but it is equally true that the provi- 
sion of diagnostic services Is not an exclusively 
medical problem. Indeed the determination of 
the correct diagnosis for a child with a heart 
murmur or with vague aches and pains is a very 
difficult technical medical problem, and to meet 
it the physician needs experience in the care of 
children, sick and healthy, as well as experience 
in cardiology and in the interpretation of lab- 
oratory procedures, There are, however. many 
other aspects to the provision of diagnostic 
services. Let us look at some of the aspects that 
come to the attention of the State crippled 
children’s agencies providing services to chil- 
dren with rheumatic fever or heart disease. 

First of all, a good history of the child and 
his family is essential. It may be important to 
know whether other members of the family have 
had rheumatic fever, whether the child was 
once a “blue baby.” whether the family situa- 
tion might lead the child to seek attention 
through complaining of aches and_ pains, 
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whether the child might wish to stay home be 
cause he does not like school, whether, if the 
child presents symptoms of acute disease, he 
has been exposed to other diseases which are 
sometimes confused with rheumatic fever—such 
as undulant fever, or tuberculosis. The parents 
may know and may give the answers to these 
questions, but often outside help in getting the 
answers Is badly needed. The State agencies 
have called for help from the family physician, 
the hospital and clinic records. the medieal- 
social worker, the public-health nurse, the epi- 
demiologist, the school physician, the school 
teacher, the social agency, and other sources. 
Now the clinician makes his diagnosis on the 
basis of the history, the physical examination, 
and the laboratory findings. But the matter is 
far from ended at that point. The child and his 
family must accept and act on the diagnosis, 
and so must all the individuals and agencies 
that have to do with the child. Suppose the 
child is found to have active rheumatic fever: 
care must be given him in a hospital or a sana- 
torium or a convalescent home or his own home. 
The State rheumatic-fever program will pro- 
vide the necessary care, but the child and the 
parent must be willing to participate in the plan 
of treatment. We all know how difficult it is 
for any one of us to make wp his mind that he 
is sick enough to take a week or so off and go 
to bed, especially in a hospital. How much 
more difficult it is to look forward to many 
months of rest in bed! Careful explanation is 
given by the physician but this may not be 
enough. The medical-social worker or the pub- 
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lic-health nurse or someone else in whom the 
parents have confidence, such as the priest, may 
he called on to help interpret the situation to 
the family. 

Or suppose the child is found to have mini- 
mal rheumatic heart disease with no active 
rheumatic infection at the time of examination. 
The usual reaction of the parent and the child 
to this diagnosis is undue anxiety about the 
heart disease and at the same time not enough 
concern about the possible recurrence of rheu 
matic fever, The diagnosis must be carefully 
interpreted therefore to the child and his fam- 
ily, so that they will understand clearly that the 
child should be encouraged to lead an active 
life, restricted by his own limits of fatigue 
rather than any arbitrary amount of exercise. 
They must at the same time understand the 
urgent need for keeping the child under medical 
supervision, maintaining his general health at 
the highest possible level through satisfactory 
diet, appropriate clothing, decent housing, good 
health habits, and avoidance of exposure to in 
fection, particularly infection of the upper re- 
spiratory tract. 

The diagnosis must also be interpreted to 
the public-health nurse who is to help super- 
vise the child’s health and hygiene. It must be 
interpreted, too, to the social agency that may 
be called upon to help the family improve its 
housing or its food budget. One State medical- 
social worker, on the basis of a study of the diets 
of several rheumatic children whose families 
have been receiving public assistance, has inter- 
ested the State department of welfare in study- 
ing the whole question of whether the present 
assistance budget is enough to provide an 
adequate cliet. 

The diagnosis must be interpreted to the 
school teacher, the school nurse, the playground 
supervisor, and the school physician so that 
they will realize, for example, that walking up 
steps is usually not harmful to a rheumatic 
child, but that an epidemic of colds in the 
schoolroom is extremely dangerous for him. 
This interpretation may also have to be taken 
to the department of education in an effort to 
vet rid of certain policies and procedures which 


make it difficult to control epidemics of upper 


respiratory infections in schools. We know 
that, in some States, funds for individual 
schools are granted on the basis of pupil-days’ 
attendance and this has created a general tend 
ency among the teachers in such States to dis- 
courage children from = -taying home from 
school on account of colds. If children are to 
be protected against school epidemics of upper 
respiratory infections, policies such as this in 
the school system must be brought to light and 
steps taken to change them. 

In at least one State the significance of the 
diagnosis was explained to the secretary of the 
local housing agency in an effort to get better 
housing for the families of rheumatic children. 

Now, suppose the child is found to have no 
heart disease and no rheumatic fever. That, 
you might think, would be an easy diagnosis to 
interpret. The State agencies, however, have 
not found it to be so easy. Not infrequently a 
diagnosis of heart disease has previously been 
made by the family physician who is going to 
continue giving medical care to the child and 
his family. In one State an expert diagnos- 
ticlan Was sent into a small town in which an 
epidemic of rheumatic fever had been reported 
by the local physician. The State consultant 
found that nine children who had been kept in 
bed for several months to a vear actually had no 
rheumatic heart disease and showed no evidence 
of ever having had rheumatic fever. That was 
a ticklish situation, but the consultant handled 
it so well that the children were restored to 
normal living habits with the consent and 
understanding of the local physician. In an- 
other State about 25 percent of the children 
who were sent to the diagnostic clinic by local 
physicians had been told previously that they 
had heart disease. In that State every effort 
was made to persuade the local physicians to 
come to the clinic with their patients. Thus the 
conflicts in diagnosis were handled quite infor 
mally with the loeal physicians. who learned a 
good deal about the diagnosis of heart disease. 

Besides the problem of explaining the diag 
nosis to the physician the problem of getting 
the child and the family to relinquish a previous 
diagnosis of heart disease is sometimes difficult 
to solve. Some families and some children are 
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unable or unwilling. for a variety of reasons, 
to give up the fears, restrictions, and privileges 
that go with a diagnosis of heart disease. A 
thorough knowledge of the family situation and 
great patience and skill in dealing with the diffi- 
culties are necessary in order to deal with this 
tvpe of situation. The State medical-social 
workers have had to deal with many such cases, 
using not only their own skills but also many 
~ources of information and help within the 
community, 

The State crippled children’s agencies that 
provide services to children with rheumatic 
fever or heart disease are becoming increas- 


ingly aware of the complexities of the problems 
involved in diagnosis as well as in other services 
to these children. Basically the problems in- 
volved in hospital care, sanatorial care, care of 
the sick child in his own home or in a foster 
home, follow-up care, and so on, have great 
similarity to those discussed in connection with 
diagnostic services. The State crippled chil- 
dren’s agencies show that they recognize their 
responsibility to provide all the necessary serv 
ices by enlisting the efforts not only of their own 
staff members but also of every other individual, 


group, or agency that can contribute to this end. 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Child-Welfare Progress in Eeuador ' 


By Anna KALet SMITH 
Office of the Chie rs U.S. Childrews Bureau 


The movement for the organization of child- 
welfare work on a national scale, which has 
been developing in the American Republics in 
recent years, is evident in Ecuador, and one of 
the first steps in that direction was the enact- 
ment of the Minors’ Code in 1988. 


Minors’ Cove 


The Minors’ Code enacted in Ecuador, like 
those in other American Republics, places on 
the Government the duty of providing physical] 
and moral protection for dependent and neg- 
lected children and indicates the necessary ac- 
tion. In order to provide this protection the 
Government Was to establish a system of agen- 
cies and institutions. each with its definite func- 
tions. These agencies are the National Child- 
Welfare Council (Consejo Nacional de Mei- 
ores), the Bureau of Public Assistance (Asist- 
encia Piblica), the Bureau of Public-Welfare 
Institutions (Departamento de Hogares de Pro- 


i Based partly on a communication from Dr, Rafael Vallejo 
Larrea, Undersecretary of Social Welfare, Ecuador. 


tecciOn Social), and the Juvenile courts. Gen- 
eral charge of the work was given to the Na- 
tional Department of Public Welfare (Minis- 
terio de Asistencia Publica y Previsién Social). 
A month after the enactment of the Minors’ 
Code the members of the National Child-Wel 
fare Council were appointed by the Secretary 
of Public Welfare and the Council began to 
operate. This was soon followed by organiza- 
tion of the other agencies. 


NATIONAL CHitp-WELFARE CoUNCIL 


The National Child-Welfare Council consists 
of seven physicians, lawyers, and teachers, 
chosen for their familiarity with child-welfare 
problems. The Council formulates plans for 
ihe setting up of child-welfare agencies and 
institutions throughout the country; it decides 
on their policies and programs of work; it su- 
pervises their work and administers Govern- 
ment appropriations and private gifts for child 
welfare. It is also the Council’s function to 
supply information on child-welfare work in 
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Ecuador to individuals and organizations in 
that country and elsewhere. 


Bureau or Pusnic Assistance 


The Bureau of Public Assistance has charge 
of homes for destitute women who are expect- 
ant mothers or mothers of young children, 
mothers’ lunchrooms, child-health centers, and 
milk stations; also it provides attendance at 
childbirth by trained persons and medical care 
for mothers and children in the home or in a 
hospital. 


Bureau or Pusrtic WeLrare INstirutTions 


The Bureau of Public Welfare Institutions 
is the executive branch of the National Child- 
Welfare Council. It carries out the Council’s 
decisions and maintains and supervises the 
work of the following institutions, which are 
placed by law under its control: Seven institu- 
tions for young children, one of them in Quito, 
the capital; two kindergartens, both in Quito. 
for children between the ages of 4 and 7 vears; 
two institutions, one of them in Quito, for chil- 
dren of school age, where maintenance and 
primary instruction are given: three institu- 
tions for boys above school age, in which, in 
uldition to maintenance, training is provided 
in tailoring, carpentry, printing, shoemaking, 
and other trades, and an institution for the 
training of boys in farm work; two detention 
homes for children brought before the juvenile 
courts; and two vocational-training institu- 
tions, one of them in Quito, for girls who are 
dependent or who present behavior problems. 

The Bureau also maintains three rest homes. 
one of them in Quito, open the year round, for 
children physically below par. The average 
stay at these homes is 6 months. On account of 
the good results obtained the Government. is 
planning to establish several more such homes. 

Medical and social services for children in 
public welfare institutions are provided by a 
special division of the Bureau, which has a staff 
of physicians, nurses, and social workers. 


First National Cong 


The First National Congress on Nutrition, 
organized by the Cuban Medical Association, 
was held in Habana, September 20-30, 1943. 

The Congress, considered an outgrowth of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, held in Hot Springs, Va., in the spring 


JUVENILE Courts 


Juvenile courts have been established in Ec 
uador under the Minors’ Code. There were 15 
such courts in November 1943. Each court has 
jurisdiction over the entire province in which 
it is situated. The personnel of each ete in- 
cludes a lawyer, a physician, and a teacher 
The juvenile courts hear cases of children al- 
leged to have violated laws or local ordinances, 
and of those who present behavior problems or 
who are neglected or mistreated. The law con 
cerning the juvenile courts of Ecuador reflects 
the progressive tendencies of these laws in other 
American countries, and according to its under- 
lving principle the child brought before the 
court is to be regarded as a victim of cireum- 
stances, who should be given protection by the 
State, with an opportunity for rehabilitation. 
Consequently, the juvenile court, before mak 
ing its decision, Is expected to obtain informa- 
tion on the child’s physical condition, his per- 
sonality, his social environment, and the causes 
of his conflict with law or society. Imprison- 
ment and other penalties for youth, permitted 
before 1938, have therefore given way to pre- 
ventive and educational treatment. This is 
done mainly through the previously mentioned 
institutions and through special “children’- 
polyclinies.” 

At present one such polyelinic is working in 
connection with the juvenile court of Quito and 
another with that of Guavaquil. At these clin- 
ies each child brought to the court is given a 
physical and psychological examination, and his 

case is thoroughly investigated. The results of 

the study of each case, together with the recom- 
mendations, are submitted to the court, to as- 
sist the judges in making the decision. In cities 
without such clinics the duty of studying the 
cases is assigned by the court to selected) in- 
dividuals. 

All the child-welfare agencies and institu- 
tions established under the Minors’ Code are 
maintained by means of appropriations from 
the National treasury: the National Child-Wel- 
fare Council is authorized by law to accept pri- 
vate donations also. 


ress on Nutrition, Cuba 


of 1943, was attended by more than 600 dele- 
gates, representing 70 organizations of physi- 
cians. scientists, teachers, employers, industrial 
workers, and others. 


El Mundo, Habana, September 20-October 2, 1943. 
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Cleveland’s Program of Community Service for the Care 
of Children of Working Mothers 


By Wenry L. Zucker 
Necre fary. W Thare Fy deration of Cleve land 


The Welfare Federation of Cleveland, which 
is our council of social agencies, set up an emer- 
gency child-care committee in July 1941 at the 
request of several persons who felt that the time 
Was appropriate to begin to lay plans for the 
care of children of working mothers. These 
persons during the last war had seen large num- 
bers of mothers go to work, leaving their chil- 
dren under haphazard neighborhood and home 
supervision, or placing them in one of a number 
of substandard child-care centers which sprang 
up throughout the community. Our committee 
began with the usual battery of surveys—mostly 
through schools, settlement houses, and case- 
work agencies—and these revealed as early as 
the fall and winter of 1941 a sersous neglect of 
children of working mothers. Much of this was 
a peacetime (or, shall we say, an all-time) neg- 
lect, but it was being aggravated by a steady 
movement of mothers into the labor force. In 
order to assist mothers and to help determine 
the extent and location of the problem we set 
up an information office in the Welfare Fed- 
eration. This was the beginning of our emer- 
gency child-care cflice, which now has 16 em- 
ployees. Persons requesting day care for chil- 
dren were referred to one of eight Community 
Fund nurseries, or to one of nine licensed pri- 
vate nurseries (run for profit). Some mothers 
presented problems best met by another type 
of agency, such as a family-service society or 
a child-placing agency. A substantial number 
presented day-care problems which could be met 
only through an extension of community serv- 
ices. This was the beginning of our emergency 
child-care centers and our foster-family day- 
care program. , 

These new services were financed at first by 
the parents’ fees, substantial contributions from 
the Welfare Federation and the Cleveland 


Presented at the 1 S. Children’s Bureau Conference 
on Special Problems of Children in Wartime, February 4-6 
1944, Washington, PD © 


Foundation, smaller gifts from a number of 
sources, and the free use of space, heat. light, 
and so forth, on the part of the host for the 
center—usually a settlement house, a church, or 
a housing project. On May 15, 1943, the Cleve- 
land Board of Education received ao grant 
of Lanham <Act funds from the Federal 
Works Agency, which since then has been the 
major source of financing. Local contribu 
tions have increased, but the largest part of our 
expansion has been made possible through Fed- 
eral funds. There were 10 emergency child-care 
centers prior to May 1943 and there are now 29. 
all but 2 of which are financed with the help 
of Lanham funds The program is still expand- 
ing. and an aw ‘ation is now on file with the 
Federal Works Agency for a grant to the Wel- 
fare Federation to open several new centers in 
the industrial suburban areas. The reasons for 
the continued eXpansion how are chiefly the m- 
duction of fathers and the fact that the day-care 
idea has begun to “take” as a result of 2 Vvear> 
ot work. 

To complete the organization picture, the 
council for civilian defense became a joint 
sponsor of the emergency child-care program in 
January 1942: the emergency child-care com 
mittee enlarged and broadened the base of its 
membership: the board of education set up 
jointly with the emergency child-care commaiit- 
tee a Lanham Act ady isory committee to advise 
its newly appointed administrator: and the 
emergency child-care committee set up a number 
of subcommittees to work out standards and 
nudvise on various phases of our program. 
Neighborhood advisory committees were  or- 
ganized to help in the establishment and man- 
agement of the centers. At first it was planned 
to incorporate these groups into autonomous 
boards of trustees. With the centralization of 
the Lanham Act program under the board of 
education, the committees were retained in an 
aly ISOry capacity, These committees have been 
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a source of strength in our program, because 
they have sensitized our program to the needs 
and the characteristics of the neighborhoods in 
which we are working and because they have 
helped to inform the neighborhood as to the 
program. There is a very close working rela- 
tionship between the Lanham administration at 
the board of education and the emergency child- 
care committee. The head of the emergency 
child-care office is directing supervisor of the 
Lanham program under the board of eduea- 
tion’s administrator, and the staffs—while not 
a single unit—work very closely together. 


Advantage of Joint Community Planning in 
Development of Over-All Program. 

The outstanding feature to me of our experi- 
ence is the very great advantage of joint com- 
munity planning in the development of an over- 
wll program with a wide range of services for 
working mothers. That is to say, our program 
draws strength from the cooperation and joint 
planning of the workers in the fields of educa 
tion, health and welfare, labor, management, 
employment procurement, the church, and a 
variety of lay interests. Conversely, to the ex- 
tent that divisive forces enter into the picture— 
jealousies among agencies (local, State, or Fed- 
eral), misunderstandings bet ween fields of work. 
policy decisions handed down to local groups 
which are contrary to the best judgment of the 
local group—to the extent that these forces 
operate, the effective operation of the program 
is impaired. 


Need For a Completely Coordinated and 
Wide Range of Services. 

A most compelling reason for a centrally 
planned and unified community program is the 
need for a completely coordinated and wide 
range of services. The most important of these 
are the information and counseling services, 
group care, foster-family day care, and a num- 
ber of auxiliary services such as homemaker 
service, 24-hour care, and health services, and a 
program of public education and publicity di- 
rected toward the use of all these services. The 
ability to draw easily on all these services is 
basic toa sound community program. Further- 
more, unity in the program encourages efficiency 
of operation because it provides the best possible 
coverage in facilities for the community's in- 
vestment in time and money. It is productive 
of the best service to mothers and children be- 
cause it makes available a clearly defined and 
easily accessible service. This program, which 
is new to most mothers, becomes very confused 
when it is interpreted from several different 


sources, Which may indeed have different basic 
philosophies relating to the purpose of the pro- 
gram and to the method of operation. 

During 1943 some 2.500 parents inquired at 
the emergency child-care office about the care 
of their children. In about half these cases the 
mother already was working; the rest were plan- 
ning to work. About 1.100 parents applied for 
emergency child-care services through consult- 
ants who service 16 preschool centers on assign- 
ment from the Institute of Family Service. In 
addition, the Cleveland Child Health Associa- 
tion, which lists all preschool facilities in Cleve- 
land, made 281 referrals directly to facilities. 

These parents are referred to an emergency 
child-care center, or enrolled in one, or referred 
to a foster day-care home or another appropri- 
ate community service, or—and this represents 
a large number—determine after an interview 
either that they do not need a community serv- 
ice at that time or that one is not available to 
meet their need. A substantial group are 
referred for 24-hour care or another type of 
community service that is not day eare. 


Noticeable Increase in Total Applications 
Within a Month. 


Within the last month there has been a notice- 
able increase in total applications and in the 
proportion of wives of men inducted or about 
to be inducted into the armed forces. These 
women as a group are very much in need of day- 
care services for their children. Many of these 
families live in suburban areas where we are 
just beginning to establish child-care centers. 

Our information and counseling services have 
a variety of purposes. They represent a source 
of information and referral to all day-care re- 
sources and related services in the community. 
They represent an opportunity for mothers to 
think through the implications of day-care 
placement for the child and other members of 
the family, as well as other aspects of employ- 
ment for the mother. They serve as an intake 
medium for the preschool centers. They are 
the most exact indicator in the community for 
establishing the need and location of new child- 
care facilities, because they reflect actual re- 
quests from parents. They discover social 
needs requiring the use of the services of other 
agencies and effect referrals to these agencies 
in a manner conducive to the use of the services. 
They offer continued assistance to parents and 
consultation to teachers in the centers relative 
to the child’s adjustment and progress. Our 
all-time day nurseries feel that this is especially 
helpful in their program. And lastly, they are 
a valuable source of information as to the social 
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and health implications of the employment of 
mothers of small children. They are, in effect. 
a strategic crossroads between the theories and 
experiences relative to working mothers, and 
should be the source of valuable research on this 
subject. 

Preschool and School-Age Centers Main Resources. 

The preschool and school-age centers consti- 
tute the main resources for the care of children 
of working mothers. There are now 29 emer- 
gency child-care centers in operation, with a 
total capacity of about 630 preschool and 660 
school-age children. Enrollment on January 22 
1944, was 416 preschool and 407 school-age chil- 
dren. These emergency centers are in addition 
to 8 Community Fund day nurseries with a 
capacity for about 500 children and 9 licensed 
private nurseries with a capacity for about 200 
children. These older nurseries have few va- 
cancies. The figures quoted do not include a 
large number of play schools and other part- 
day facilities set up under a variety of auspices, 
which are primarily for the purpose of pre- 
school education or the convenience of the par- 
ents. 

The purpose of the emergency centers is to 
provide as good su! bstitute care as possib le for 
children while their mothers are employed. 
This means 8 to 10 hours of care a day for pre- 
school children, and several hours of care a 
day for school-age children. The preschool cen- 
ters are open between 6:30 a.m. and 7 p. m. 
and the school-age ceiters at lunch time and 
after school on school days and all day Satur- 
day and during vacation periods. A few open 
prior to school hours. 

Staff Trained in Nursery-School Techniques. 

In the preschool centers, the te aching staff 
is usually trained in nursery-school techniques. 
The quality of staff is satisf: ictory, though only 
a small percentage are graduates of qualified 
nursery schools or have equivalent training. An 
in-service training program and technical super- 
vision from the central staff help to maintain 
teaching standards. The health program is su- 
pervised by a trained public-health nurse, and 
the food program by a trained nutritionist. So- 
cial service is available through referral to the 
consultants. Volunteers assisting in the centers 
are almost all given a training course. In gen- 
eral, the same things may be said of the school- 
age centers, except that the program is largely 
recreational in character and the health pro- 
gram Is not so intensive. 


The centers are located housing projects, 


churches, settlement houses, and muade-over 


store fronts and houses. Only one center is lo- 


cated in a school. Generally speaking, the most 
satisfactory physical facilities have been in the 


housing projects and ina made-over store front. 
It is difficult to find satisfactory space, and in 
a few neighborhoods this has made it impossible 
to meet a substantial demand for service. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that inva- 
riably a child-care center takes several months 
to build its attendance to capacity or near-ca- 
pacity. This is true even where the center has 
been carefully located to meet the expressed de- 
mands of large numbers of working mothers, 
and where the center is well promoted in the 
neighborhood. Centers which are carefully pre- 
pared usually fare better than the others, but it 
nevertheless takes several months for the center 
to “take.” 

Large Amount of Turn-Over in Centers. 

Another interesting observation is the large 
amount of turn-over in the centers. For ex- 
ample, a typical center which was open during 
all of 1943 cared for 86 children at some time 
during the year, of whom 48 were withdrawn. 
In another center, the present enrollment of 
which is 26 children, 13 or exactly half have been 
in the center less than 5 months, the stay of the 
others ranging from 5 to 19 months. In all, 750 
preschool children were served between May 15 
and December 1, 1943, of whom 343 withdrew 
during this period. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note an Associated Press dispatch 
of February 1, 1944. which quotes Paul McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
as saying that “our only remaining substantial 
labor reserve consists of women, but about 8 
women leave the labor market for every 10 who 
enter it.” It is our experience that many 
mothers find out that even with the help of an 
emergency child-care center, working long hours 
and keeping house is too difficult or is unsatis 
factory for them and their families. 

Day Care in Licensed Private Homes. 

Foster-family day care is designed to provide 
daytime eare for children of working mothers 
in a licensed private home. In Cleveland such 
homes are licensed by the State, upon recom- 
mendation of the emergency child-care office. 
The State welfare department has assigned staff 
to the emergency child-care office to assist with 
this work and with our counseling services, 
financed through child-welfare-services funds 
under the Social Security Act. 

The fee is arranged between the parent and 
foster parent and usually runs between $7 and 
$10a week. The emergency child-care office lists 
all licensed homes and acts as a consultation and 
referral service. A case worker from the office 
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supervises the homes which are now in use, pay- 
ing at least one visit in the first month of place- 
ment and at least one each 3 months after that. 
Both mother and foster mother are encouraged 
to inform the case worker of any problems 
which arise. 

During 1943 about 225 children received care 
in foster-family day-care homes. At the end 
of the vear, there were 126 children in 72 homes, 
with unused capacity for 218 children in 78 li- 
censed homes. During 1943 we lost 131 licensed 
homes with a capacity for 257 children, chiefly 
because the foster parent went to work. became 
pregnant or ill, or left town. 

Many Placements for Less Than a Month. 

The large amount of turn-over in this program 
is emphasized by the fact that in 1943 almost 
one-third of the placements were for less than 1 
month. On October 1, 1943, there were 133 chil- 
dren in foster day-care homes. During the pre- 
vious 12-month period 116 additional children 
who used this facility withdrew from the serv- 
ice. Chief causes of turn-over are the mothers’ 
giving up jobs, moving out of town, arranging 
care with relatives, or transferring the child to 
a child-care center. 

Mothers generally prefer group care to a 
foster-family day-care home. It is our opinion 
that the chief reasons for this are the substan- 
tially lower fee in the center, the ready accept- 
ance by the parent of the trained supervision 
available at the center, the impersonal aspect of 
the center as against the potential personal 
rivalry involved in the child’s foster-parent Fre- 
lationship, and the greater acceptability by the 
parent of group care because she sees so many 
other mothers placing a child in the group. 
Foster Day Care a Supplementary Service. 

It is our experience that foster day care is 
largely a supplementary service, best adapted 
to care for children under 2 (too young for 
group care) ; for families of two children where 
one is below center age: for part-time care 
where the mother works on an irregular or short 
schedule; for children who should not be in a 
group because of a special health or emotional 
problem; and as a substitute for group care be- 
fore a center is established, or in a neighbor- 
hood where a center is not planned. It should 
be pointed out that in our program foster-fam- 
ily day care is far less costly to the community 
and more costly to the parent than group care. 

We attach considerable importance to the 
health and nutrition aspects of our program, 
A trained public-health nurse and a trained nu- 
tritionist carry the supervisory responsibility 
here. They have the advice and assistance of 


the city health department, the Academy of 
Medicine, and the nutrition department of the 
Welfare Federation. 

Emphasis on Prevention of Disease. 

In the centers, the emphasis is on prevention 
of disease, through an entrance examination, 
inmunization, and daily inspection, The cen- 
ter has an isolation room, and enforces quaran- 
tine regulations. There are appropriate first- 
aid provisions and printed instructions about 
what to do in case of accident. The nurse works 
with the head teachers to make them more aware 
of health defects, so that the parent may be 
made aware of the necessity for corrective meas- 
ures. In the school-age centers it is assumed 
that the schools have the primary responsibility 
for the health of the child, but conferences are 
arranged so that the health supervisor, the 
school nurse, and the head teacher can review 
the child’s record and thus sensitize the head 
teacher to health problems. Occasionally a 
working mother who does not respond to the 
school nurse’s call to discuss a child’s problem 
is reached through the head teacher at the 
center. 

Physical Examination Given Cooks and Helpers. 

Cooks and helpers are given a physical exami- 
nation, including a chest X-ray, and instruction 
on personal cleanliness and handling of foods, 
The nutrition supervisor assists in meal plan 
ning, preparation of foods, and storage of foods. 
is helpful on rationing problems, and handles 
the storage, distribution, and use of foods from 
the War Food Administration. 

In the foster day-care program, each home is 
certified by the city health department, which 
checks for typhoid and tuberculosis history, and 
requires vaccination of foster parent and child 
and immunization of the child. All children in 
the home must be certified by a physician to be 
free of communicable diseases and to have been 
immunized. 

We understand that several cities have ex- 
perimented with 24-hour care of children of 
working mothers. It is the opinion of the 
Cleveland office of the War Manpower Com- 
mission that at no time has our manpower 
shortage been sufficiently acute to justify our 
disregarding the best interests of young chil- 
dren. In view of this statement and because of 
our opinion that 24-hour care should be used as 
a solution only where the family presents a 
serious social problem, we have developed ho 
emergency program for 24-hour care. Mothers 
requesting this service are referred to the per- 
manent child-placing agencies for evaluation in 
terms of child protection, 
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Similarly, we have developed ho night-care 
services because we feel that night care is too 
difficult for the child. and in many Cases for the 
mother, on any basis other than round-the-clock 
care. If our employment situation ever be- 
comes so acute as to Warrant sacrificing the in- 
terests of the children we might have to re- 
consider our policy in this regard, 

Homemaker Services Not Included. 

Our program does not encompass a home- 
maker service, and a very few families needing 
this service have been referred to the family- 
service agencies. Their housekeeping service is 
designed to keep families together in the absence 
of the mother through the use of a substitute 
homemaker, This is a very desirable all-time 
service, Which makes a real contribution toward 
maintaining the unity of the family. It is 
especially useful for large families. Seventy- 
two families, involving 282 childven. were pro- 
vided with a homemaker service during 1943 by 
these agencies. We question the extent to which 
this service can meet the needs of children of 
working mothers, as it seems doubtful to us that 
this service, which is so costly financially and in 
terms of manpower, should be utilized unless 
there are compelling personal reasons in addi- 
tion to the fact of the mother’s working. It 
Is. of COUPSe, a valuable service for widowed 
fathers. 

Disappointment Concerning 
Extent of Use of Centers. 

There is general disappointment throughout 
the country because of the limited extent to 
which emergency child-care facilities have been 
utilized. This disappointment is felt especially 
keenly by persons who overemphasized the man- 
power aspects of the child-care problem. Some 
school officials, too, W ho are accustomed to deal- 
ing with large public-school enrollments, feel 
something of a letdown in relation to this 
program, 

My feelings on this subject are mixed. On 
the one hand, I have a basic admiration for the 
independence of the average American home, 
which still takes care of its own without outside 
help. [tis difficult for me to accept the estimate 
of the War Manpower Commission in Detroit, 
for example, that for every 7 employed women 
there is 1 child who needs community-sponsored 
care. LT just cannot imagine that there are 
35.000 children in Cleveland who need com- 
munity care. On the other hand, there is ample 
evidence, by almost anybody's standards, that a 
substantial number of children in Cleveland are 
suffering deprivations because of the employ- 
ment of both parents. and for many of these 
children the emergency child-care program 


would offer some compensation. It seems to 
me that several steps can be taken to cut the 
edge of the disappointment over relatively smal] 
enrollments and at the same time to sell the 
program more effectively. 

First, those responsible for the program at all 
levels of government should analyze it more 
carefully and determine the basis for its opera- 
tion. I believe they would then think of it less 
as a means of releasing womanpower for war 
work and more as a service to children whose 
mothers, for good, bad, or indifferent reasons, 
are at work. They would pay more than lip 
service to this Nation’s official policy that 
mothers of small children should not be re- 
cruited for work, and at the same time be ready 
to assist some mothers who want or need 
to work. 


Public Should Be Informed About Program. 

Secondly, the administrators of child-care 
programs should carry out an extensive pro- 
gram of public education relative to what con- 
stitutes good child care, and a thoroughgoing 
public-relations campaign to take the program 
to the public. This is not to imply that in a few 
months we can compensate for the shortcomings 
of our long-time job of parent education. It 
does mean that we can show the advantages of 
our program so clearly that the parents want 
it, and advertise it thoroughly so that they 
know about it. After all, most mothers never 
before heard of a day nursery or nursery school, 
and many who have heard of it are not sure 
they like it. 

Need For Good Case Finding. 

And lastly, there is the need for a careful and 
thoroughgoing job of case finding. Case find- 
ing for the emergency child-care program would 
carry us frequently and regularly to our em- 
ployers of womanpower, to the labor unions, 
and to the United States Employment Service, 
and it would take us to the schools, the courts, 
and the social agencies. 

It is my belief that these three things—a 
sounder conception of the emergency child-care 
job, a better program of public education and 
public relations, and an intensive program of 
case finding—would go a long way toward the 
maximum utilization of emergency child-care 
facilities for the purposes for which they are 
intended. 

In closing, I should like to call attention to 
a few observations occasioned by our experience 
with the care of children of working mothers: 

1. The general lack of appreciation among 
parents of what constitutes good child care is 
thrown into bold relief, and should stimulate 
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religious leaders and leaders in the fields of edu- 
cation and health and welfare to develop a posi- 
tive, comprehensive, and extensive program of 
training for parenthood. It is a sad commen- 
tary that in Cleveland thousands of parents 
who are biologically ready for parenthood have 
shown themselves to be psychologically unready 
for it. 

2. The further evidences of the resiliency and 
strength of the family unit should strengthen 
our determination to foster sound family life. 
The adjustment of children in the centers shows 
that for many children nobody outside the home 
can substitute adequately for what the child 
misses in his family. 

3. This newest example of the basic similarity 
of purpose in the fields of education and health 
and welfare points up the urgency of develop- 
ing a full partnership between these fields. Un- 
fortunately, the emergency child-care program 
has also demonstrated the fact that superficial 
differences between the fields can be blown up 


to the point where they are real barriers to effec 
tive cooperation, 

4. The demonstration of citizen interest in 
this newly extended field of social endeavor 
should renew our faith in the desirability of 
citizen participation in programs of social wel. 
fare. More than 100 volunteers worked 16,000 
hours in our centers in 1943. About 200 more 
worked in neighborhood committees or central 
committees to help plan the program or to give 
it the plus values we so frequently ignore. This 
is indeed a demonstration of democracy in 
action. 

5. Lastly, the demonstration of the very great 
advantage of the union into a single movement 
of the positive forces of the community to meet 
a war-created problem should convince us more 
firmly than ever that the modern community 
needs a permanent device for the organization 
of its agencies of health and welfare and related 
community services and interests. 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


Advisory Committee on Leisure-Time 
Services 


The first meeting of an Advisory Committee 
to the Children’s Bureau on Leisure-Time Serv- 
ices for Children was held in Washington on 
March 13, 1944. This committee, which was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor in February 
1944, functions as a subcommittee of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Social Services to Chil- 
dren, and will give special attention to the 
recreational needs of children in centers of war 
activity. in rural areas, and in small towns; to 
the needs of adolescents, children with special 
problems, children in institutions, and children 
in minority groups; to the development of 
agency programs to meet these needs; and to 
the relationships of State and local child-welfare 
services with leisure time programs for children. 

Roy Sorenson, chairman of the leisure-time 
committee, presided at the meeting, which gave 
consideration to the interest of the Children’s 
Bureau in leisure-time services for children and 
to the needs of children for recreational pro- 
grams and existing programs for meeting those 
needs and examined emerging plans for leisure- 
time services in relation to community and State 


planning, juvenile delinquency, and youth prob- 
lems, now and in the post-war period. 


Juvenile-Court Statistics Now Available 
on Request 


Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1940-42 (Social- 
Statistics Supplement to Vol. 8, No. 6, of The 
Child) and a preliminary statement on juvenile- 
court statistics, 1943 (mimeographed) are now 
available, and single copies may be had free by 
writing to the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Washington 25, D.C. 


BOOK NOTE 


Gop's Rascats, by Ralph W. Whelan. National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D. C., 
1945. 38S pp. 35 cents. 


This booklet tells a story of a 15-year-old delinquent 
boy and a Catholic priest. It shows each in a process 
of change, finding in each other an appreciation of the 
worth of a human being—the necessary basis for con- 
structive change in behavior. The way in which an 
organized social agency and a volunteer can work 
together effectively with the same family is illustrated 
in the story. The booklet is written in popular style 
for the benefit of persons who wish to give individual 
help to a child in need. 
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ad YOUNG WORKERS IN WARTIME ® 











lL L. O. Proposals for Post-War Youth’ 


The keynote of a recent International Labor 
Organization report. “Manpower Mobilization 
for Peace.” is sounded in its opening quotation 
from President Roosevelt’s address at the final 
sitting of the Conference held in 1941: 

There can be no real freedom for the common man 
without enlightened social policies. * * In the 
last analysis, they are the stakes for which democ- 
racies are today fighting. 

This report on manpower mobilization for 
peace has a special significance in the hght of 
the tweity-sixth session of the International 
Labor Conference convening in Philadelphia on 
April 20, 1944, as two items on the agenda in- 
clude demobilization problems that will affect 
young workers. These are: “Recommendations 
to the United Nations for present and post- 
war social policy,” dealing particularly with 
such matters as conditions of work, social se- 
curity, child labor, paid holidays, prevention 
of accidents, industrial relations, industrial hy- 
giene, and labor welfare; and “The organiza- 
tion of employment in the transition from war 
to peace.’ 

Although an acknowledged basic war aim of 
the United Nations is freedom from unemploy- 
ment and from want, the report points out that 
these ends will not be secured unless definite 
practical planning is done now : 

Now is the time to prevent the return of the unem 
ployment which was symptomatic of the ill-health of 
our pre-war way of life and to plan for full employ- 
ment of all our human and material resources after the 
war. * * * Let us start by accepting the idea that 
it is possible to abolish unemployment, that it is possi- 
ble to have useful work for all who wish it, but that we 
must do some hard cooperative planning and work be 
fore our resources can be reorganized to service human 
need, 

As background information, the basic employ- 
ment changes which are now taking place 
throughout the world are analyzed, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the number and charac- 
teristics of the 60 millions of men and women 

1Man-Power Mobilization for Peace International Labor 
Office, Montreal, Canada, 1945. TS pp. 25 cents. 

The Organization of Employment in the Transition From 
War to Peace. Report III, International Labor Conference, 


Twenty-sixth Session International Labor Office, Montreal, 
Canada, 1944 179 pp 


in the armed forces; the tremendous upswing 
in the general level of employment; the changes 
in the make-up of the labor force, with their 
implications for the post-war labor force; and 
the shifts of millions of men and women from 
peacetime pursuits to war work. 

Of special interest to persons working with 
youth is the section of the report dealing with 
post-war plans for young people. It is pointed 
out that the large numbers of youngsters who 
have left school early to take up work in war 
industries are, in fact, war vocational casualties. 
With little general education and little voca- 
tional preparation, their position in the post- 
war employment market will be particularly 
unfavorable. In every country it will be es- 
sential to give these young people full oppor- 
tunity to develop their skills. 

Their needs, it is said, will be almost exactly 
the same as those of many of the young demo- 
bilized servicemen and women, and the needs 
of both groups can be met within the same gen- 
eral program and by the same machinery. 

Such a program envisages, first, great expan- 
sion and improvement of the whole system of 
public vocational guidance for young workers. 
This has always been inadequate and in most 
countries has not been improved during the war. 

This is the time to overhaul vocational-guidance 
machinery and to make it an integral part of educa- 
tion and youth-placement work. The opportunity should 
not be lost. Vocational guidance is the first and one 
of the most important steps in a constructive program 
for youth training and employment after the war. 
Every young person should have the opportunity, and 
perhaps also the duty, of discussing his plans for the 
future with a qualified public vocational-guidance 
officer. 

Second, the special needs of these out-of-school 
young people must be met in the reorganization 
of general education that is now under way to 
some extent in almost every country. 

For those who can take up their educational 
careers where they were dropped, and wish to 
do so, some kind of student-aid program such 
as is already planned in many countries to help 
demobilized members of the armed forces is 
suggested. Great Britain, indeed, is making 
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some of these facilities available also for war 
workers. 

For many who have held down men’s jobs and 
to whom the ordinary schoolroom atmosphere 
would not be of much help, part-time classes 
and short residential courses for out-of-school 
youth might be worked out, utilizing the new 
techniques of general adult education and 
workers’ education, 

A third educational possibility is the develop- 
ment, through cooperation of Government 
agencies and management and labor groups, of 
full apprenticeship opportunities in many in- 
dustries. This is desirable because many indus- 
tries, especially those now classified as nonessen- 
tial, will be left after the war with a shortage 
of highly skilled craftsmen. More skilled 
workers and technicians will be needed. The 
youngest group of today’s workers should have 
an opportunity for apprenticeship, although 
some of them may be a little older than the 
usual age for apprentices or may need more 
money than is usually paid to entering appren- 
tices. 

A fourth program looks toward the develop- 
ment of in-plant training and upgrading to 
increase the skills of young workers who entered 
employment during the war. This sort of “in- 
dustrial internship” would require the collabo- 
ration of Government, management, and labor. 
Instead of producing all-round skilled crafts- 
men as the apprenticeship system aims to do, 
its object would be to train and upgrade young 
workers into more skilled or specialized jobs or 
to train them for supervisory and technical 
employments. 

In addition to these avenues of education and 
training, the report points out the need for ex- 
pansion of all kinds of youth-training programs 
and centers of the general types that were set 
up before the war to salvage young people from 
depression unemployment, with adequate wages 
or allowances. 

Turning to another and very large group of 
young persons with special problems in the post- 
war period, the report points out that those 
who are not yet in employment should be pre- 
vented from taking up full-time work too soon. 

The first step in combating the evils of juvenile em- 
ployment is to up-grade and enforce the minimum age 
at which young people may enter employment. In many 
countries there is a tendency to raise the minimum 
working age just as soon as war _cmeraecy conditions 
make such 2 move possible. * * Raising the age 
for compulsory school attendance should be considered 
primarily as a step towards improving the welfare, 
education, and training of the youngsters. But in the 
immediate post-war period, it might also be considered 
as a step which would, at the same time, help to ease 
the employment transition. 


With respect to the employment of young 
workers the 1944 report proposes the following: 

(1) The raising of the minimum age for leaving 
school and being admitted to employment to 15 years 
without delay, and to 16 years at the earliest: possible 
moment, with maintenance allowances for parents dur 
ing the required additional period of Compulsory edu 
cation. 

(2) Student-aid programs to enable young persons 
with ability to attend technical schools or higher-edu 
cation schools on a full-time basis. 

(3) A vocational-guidance interview and registration 
at employment office to be required for every young 
person leaving school and intending to undergo prac 
tical training or take up employment. 

(4) In connection with this guidance interview, a 
free preemployment medical examination and a cer- 
tificate of fitness for specified types of employment, 
serving as a basis for periodical reexaminations. 

(5) Promotion of apprenticeship and resumption of 
interrupted apprenticeships with reexamination of ap 
prenticeship programs. 

(6) Encouragement of employers to introduce pro 
grams of systematic in-plant training. 

The principle is set forth that men and women 
whose higher training and education has been 
interrupted by war service, whether ina military 
or civilian capacity, should be enabled to re- 
sume and complete their training and education 
subject to continued proof of merit and promise, 
and should be paid allowances, regardless of 
need, while completing their training and edu- 
cation. Emphasis is also placed on the further 
training of vocational teachers and instructors, 
on the expansion of training and retraining in 
all countries, and on the coordination of train- 
ing and retraining service on a national, regional, 
and local basis. 

Both these International Labor Office reports 
envisage a widened concept of public employ- 
ment and vocational-guidance facilities, avail- 
able to all who need them. The employment 
service must play the central role in finding new 
jobs for veterans both of the war and of the 
labor front, help young workers into suitable 
jobs, and prevent employme nt discrimination. 
It must st: ay as strong as it is now where it is 
strong. and go on expanding where necessary. 
There is need also for deve lopment of specialized 
branches to deal with the placement of special 
groups of workers. It must coordinate and 
guide all agencies working in the manpower field 
and help to direct and supervise training and re- 
training agencies. 

Finally, it is pointed out that planning to meet 
these post-war problems is not merely a job for 
technicians and experts. There must be public 
discussion about employment plans, and this 
planning should begin now if we are to have a 


successful manpower program for peace that will 
carry through the transition period and into the 
future post-war world. 
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Youth-Serving Agencies Cooperate in Safeguarding Nonfarm 
Youth in Agriculture 


Nine national youth-serving organizations in 
March 1944 announced their intention of coop 
erating with the Children’s Bureau and other 
Federal agencies concerned in maintaining ade- 
quate working standards and living conditions 
for young people in farm-work programs. The 
announcement is made in a memorandum ad- 
dressed to Marvin Jones. War Food Adminis 
trator, which enumerates the ways ino which 
these agencies believe. on the basis of 1945 ex- 
perience, that they can be of service. 

The organizations represented are Boy Scouts 
of America, Boys’ Clubs of America, Camp 
Fire Girls, Girl Seouts of America, Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence (Youth Department), National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. Incomplete reports show that in the 
1943 season six of these organizations operated 
115 work camps with an enrollment of 11.647 
young people, were concerned in 6,039 day-haul 
programs including 54.262 young people. and 
placed 67.249 individuals on farms. On the 
basis of this experience these youth-serving or- 
oanizatlons— 

heartily subscribe to the standards that 
are being recommended by the Children’s Bureau, as 
minimum requirements, and will urge our local units 
to use as resources for such standards the Children’s 
Bureau publications, ‘Guides to Successful Employment 
of Nonfarm Youth in Wartime Agriculture’ ‘Boys and 
Girls Employed in Agricultural Programs in 1943° from 
The Child, February 1944, and ‘When Boys and Girls 
Work on Farms.’ ” 

In order to encourage local representatives of 
Federal agencies to give attention to the per- 


BOOK 


BEHIND THE CHILD LABor HEADLINES. Annual Report 
of the National Child Labor Committee for the Year 
Ending September 30, 1943, by Gertrude Folks 
Zimand, General Secretary. New York, 1945. Mimeo- 
graphed. 35 pp. 

The annual report of the National Child) Labor 
Committee (419 Fourth Avenue, New York) for the 
year ended September 30, 1948, has been issued by 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, who succeeds the late Courte 
nay Dinwiddie as general secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Entitled “Behind the Child Labor Headlines.” 
this report uses local news reports of vastly increased 
child employment, both legal and illegal, to illustrate 
the magnitude and complexity of the wartime child- 
labor problem. 

“Conflicting forces are in evidence,” the report points 
out. “Manpower needs versus children’s needs; a 


sonal values involved for young people, even 
in the midst of the pressure to provide the nec- 
essary man-hours of agricultural labor, the 
memorandum requests that the attention of Na- 
tional, State, and local representatives of the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture be called to the need for safeguarding 
youth in) summer farm-work programs and, 
specifically, that : 


1. Where county youth labor assistants are employed 
for placement and supervision of students enrolled in 
the Victory Farm Volunteers program, they be men 
with a point of view that is concerned both with the 
individual boy or girl and with meeting food-production 
goals. 

2. The county agents be reminded of the dangers 
involved where local enthusiasm or need threatens to 
exploit voung, “soft,” untrained workers. 

3. Local authorities be encouraged to include rep- 
resentatives of community agencies and of the public 
health and welfare departments on the committee 
Which plans procedure and sets up health and welfare 
standards. 

$. Local authorities make use of the assets in the 
groups and leadership of the community youth-serving 
agencies. 

o. The county agent and his staff be urged to explain 
and interpret to farmers the attitudes, needs, and po- 
tentialities of these nonfarm youth, and to enlist their 
understanding Cooperation, 


An interagency committee on youth in war- 
time agriculture, with George B. Corwin as 
chairman, and headquarters at 347 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y.. has been set up to 
further the cooperation of local units of these 
nine national youth-serving organizations in 
maintaining approved standards in farm-work 
programs for youth for which they are respon- 
sible. 


NOTE 


growing competition between industry and the schools; 
attempts to enforce laws and pressures to suspend 
them: concern for children’s safety on the one hand 
and, on the other, increasing instances of heart- 
rending accidents. Through it all runs one outstand- 
ing fact: During the second year of America’s par- 
ticipation in World War IL a veritable avalanche of 
young people under 1S vears has been pouring into 
industry.” 

Qne section of the report deals with Federal pro- 
grams and policies as related to war manpower, agri- 
culture, school and work projects, the Fair Labor 
Standards <Aet, and other subjects. Other sections 
discuss activities of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in the fields of public education, farm security, 
and State legislation, and the problems of the immedi- 
ate future and the post-war period. 





Summer Courses 


Vills College, Oakland, Calif., which from September 
to June is a women’s college, admits both men and 
women to its summer session, June 30 to August G. The 
child-development department will offer intensive work 
in: Care of the preschool child, extended-school care, 
operation of wartime child-care centers, and so forth. 
The session ineludes also the third Family Life Educa 
tion Workshop, June 30 to July 22, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Family Relations. 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, will 
give a 6-week course beginning June 12, in methods 
of dealing with children of preschool age. 


The Child Welfare Research Station, State Univer 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, will offer the following child- 
welfare courses during its summer session: Group cure 
of children, practice in group care of children, current 
problems in preschool education, social groups and 
leadership, psychology of adolescence, child psychology, 
research in child welfare, and child study and parent 
education. (June 12 to August 4.) 


Louisiana State University School of Social Welfare. 


Baton Rouge, will offer a 3-week, a 6-week, and a 9-week 
summer term, all beginning June 12.) Among the grad- 
uate courses is one on children in foster care; among 
the undergraduate, on the child and the community 


The Wellesley School of Community Affairs, Welles 
ley, Mass., which is planned by Wellesley College to 
continue for three successive summers, will have for 
its 1944 topic Cultural Differences Within the American 
Community. 

The school will offer three successive units of study 
in separate but related 2-week periods. June 29 to July 
13, July 13 to July 27, and July 27 to August 10, de 
signed for teachers, youth leaders, personnel officers. 
trades-union educational secretaries, vocational-guid 
ance counselors, community and social workers, local 
governmental agents; group leaders, both lay and cler 
ical: voluntary board members of Civic associations ; 
and members of interracial committees 


CONFERENCE 


May Welfare 
Permanent 


Twenty-second Street, New 


21-27) Family 

Cleveland. 

1v2 ~=East 

York. 

May 21-27) National Conference of Social 
Work. Cleveland. 

May 22-24 National Congress of 
Teachers. New York. Permanent head 
quarters : 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

May 24 National Child Labor Committee. 
Cleveland. Permanent headquarters : 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

June 6-8 American Nurses’ Association. Bi- 

ennial convention. Buffalo, N.Y. Per- 

manent headquarters: 1790 Broadway. 

New York. 


Association. 


headquarters : 


Teachers College, Columbia University, is: planning 
to give students an opportunity to teach and adminis- 
ter nursery-school and kindergarten groups under the 
supervision of experienced teachers. The course is 
offered to teachers and directors of child-care centers, 
nursery schools, and kindergartens and to students 
in closely related fields. (June 9 to July 1.) 


Vew York School of Social Work, Columbia Univer 
sity, will hold three series of summer institutes dealing 
with various aspects of social-work practice, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the needs and problems of the war 
and post-war periods. (Series A, July 10 to 21; Series 
B. which includes “Current Problems in Child Welfare,” 
July 24 to August 4: Series C, August 7 to 1S.) 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. will conduct its 
Summer Institute for Family and Community Living 
July 12 to August 9 Special programs in child care 
and child welfare will be held for social workers, pub- 
lic-health nurses, kindergarten teachers, nursery-schoo] 
teachers, directors of child-care centers, and teachers 
of after-school programs. 


The School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Re 
serve University, Cleveland, will hold an institute on 
programs for adolescents in wartime, May 29 to June 
10, and a seminar on interracial and intercultural prob- 
lems in group activities, May 29 to June 3. This spe- 
cial sulmmer program in recreation and group work 
will be in addition to the regular summer session (first 
term, June 19 to August 5; second term, August 7 to 
September 22). Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman of the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, 
and Helen Rowe of the Children’s Bureau staff will 
be on the faculty. 


Public Health Nursing for April 1944 gives a list of 
summer courses for public-health nurses, which includes 
maternal health. infant and preschool health, dental- 
health education, personnel and guidance, and se forth 


CALENDAR 


June 12-16 American Medical Association. 

Annual Chicago. Permanent 

headquarters :535 North Dearborn Street. 

Chicago. 

June 20-235 American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation. Chicago. Permanent headquar- 
ters: 620 Mills Building, Washington. 

June 27-July 3 Christian Youth Conference 
ot North America. Lakeside, Ohio. For 
further information: The International 
Council of Religious Edueation, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
$7 National Education Association of 
the United States. Eighty-second annual 
meeting. Pittsbureh. Permanent head- 
quarters: 1201 Sixteenth Street NW.. 
Washington. 


SeSSION. 
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